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As  the  United  States  seeks  to  expand  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  products,  it  faces  the 
fact  that  continuous  foreign  markets  depend 
on  the  ability  of  other  countries  to  buy  U.  S. 
products.  Therefore,  the  United  States  has 
long  followed  a  liberal  import  policy. 

Expansion  of  the  U.  S.  economy  is  being 
accompanied  by  a  general  relaxation  of 
trade  restraints.    In  cooperation  with  other 


countries,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  the  United 
States  has  been  reducing  its  tariffs  for 
twenty  years.  Import  quotas  are  the  only 
other  significant  import  control,  and  these 
have  been  applied  to  only  a  few  agricultural 
commodities. 

By  and  large,  the  U.  S.  is  a  large  and  ac- 
cessible market  for  foreign  goods.  The  ma- 
jor facts  in  this  market  appear  in  the  ac- 
companying charts. 


Some  highlights: 

The  U.  S.  today  is  the  top  importing  country  of  the  world. 

This  import  market  has  been  expanding  rapidly,  especially  for  agricul- 
tural products  and  raw  materials. 

About  two-fifths  of  all  U.  S.  imports  are  agricultural.  These  purchases 
are  an  important  source  of  dollars  for  foreign  countries,  with  which  they 
can  buy  U.  S.  exports. 

Not  only  is  the  U.  S.  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, but  it  is  also  the  world's  second  largest  importer  of  agricultural 
products,  ranking  slightly  below  the  United  Kingdom. 

Despite  its  own  large  agricultural  production,  the  U.  S.  consumes  vast 
quantities  of  imported  agricultural  commodities:  Those  that  it  produces 
either  not  at  all  (like  coffee)  or  not  in  all  seasons  of  the  year  (like  cer- 
tain fruits  and  vegetables),  or  those  in  which  other  countries  have  com- 
parable production  advantages  (like  sugar). 

The  U.  S.  consistently  imports  a  greater  value  of  agricultural  products 
than  it  exports.    And  two-thirds  of  the  agricultural  imports  are  duty-free  ■. 


IMPORT  DUTIES 


HOW  HIGH? 
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A  1952  study  showed  that  of  the  $10.8  bil- 
lion imported  that  year,  $6.3  billion  was 
free  of  duty  and  $2.3  billion  carried  duties 


40.1%  or  More 
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of  10  percent  or  less.  Thus,  there  is  a  very 
large  market  in  the  U.  S.  for  items  that  carry 
little  or  no  duty. 


HOW  MUCH? 


1921-25    26-30     31-35     36-40    '41-45    '46-50  '51-54 


DUTIES  AS  A 
PERCENT  OF 


Dutiable 
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All  Imports 
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How  much  do  duties  add  to  the  cost  of  im- 
ported goods?  In  1954,  duties  averaged  12 
percent  of  the  import  value  of  dutiable  im- 
ports, 5  percent  of  all  imports.  In  propor- 
tion to  final  consumer  prices  of  these  goods, 
the  value  of  the  duties  would  average  much 
less,    because  import  value  excludes  the 


cost  of  ocean  freight  as  well  as  fabrication 
and  other  costs  added  within  the  U.  S.  be- 
fore the  goods  reach  the  ultimate  consumer. 
Duties  have  become  progressively  smaller 
relative  to  import  value  partly  because  the 
U.  S.  has  reduced  tariffs  and  partly  because 
it  has  not  increased  specific  duties  as 
prices  of  imported  goods  have  increased. 


WHAT  IMPORTS? 


The  total  value  of  duty-free  imports  in  1954 
was  $5.6  billion.  The  size  of  this  free  mar- 
ket is  highlighted  by  the  fact  that  the  value 
of  U.  S.  duty-free,  imports  was  greater  than 
the  value  of  total  imports  of  every  country 
except  the  United  Kingdom.  Among  agricul- 
tural items,  the  duty-free  imports  were  68 
percent  of  the  total;  among  non- agricultur- 
al items,  50  percent  for  crude  materials, 
52  percent  for  semi-manufactures,  and  41 
percent  for  finished  manufactures. 


1954  Imports 
Billion  Dollars 


Dutiable. 


Duty-FreeN 


Finished 
Manufactures 


NON-AGRICULTURAL 


AGRICUL- 
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HOW  RESTRICTIVE? 


U.S.  Imports,  Billion  Dollars 
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In  the  past  40  years,  dutiable  imports  have 
grown  just  about  as  fast  as  duty-free  im- 
ports.   Value  of  dutiable  imports  has  con- 


sistently been  about  %  that  of  the  duty-free 
ones.  Thus,  duties  have  neither  choked  off 
imports  nor  decreased  U.  S.  need  for  them. 


TARIFF  REDUCTIONS 


HOW  MANY? 

Import  Items 
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Of  3,337  items  that  were  dutiable  at  the  reduced  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the 
inception  of  the  trade  agreements  program,  U.  S.  has  acted  under  the  trade  agreements 
rates  have  been  reduced  on  %.  The  large  program  to  ease  tariffs  on  imports  and  to 
number  of  items  on  which  duties  have  been      secure   reciprocal  concessions  for  U.  S. 

exports. 


HOW  MUCH? 


U.  S.  tariff  concessions  under  the  trade 
agreements  program  have  reduced  the  aver- 
age duty  by  50  percent.  When  duties  in  ef- 
fect before  any  agreements  were  signed  are 
applied  to  1952  imports,  the  average  ad-va- 
lorem rate  is  24.4  percent.  The  duty  rates 
of  January  1,  1945  brought  the  average 
down  to  17.9  percent;  those  of  January  1, 
1953  to  12.2  percent.  Approximately  simi- 
lar results  would  be  obtained  if  the  calcu- 
lations were  made  for  a  year  other  than 
1952.  These  reductions  have  been  given  by 
the  United  States  in  return  for  reciprocal 
concessions  given  by  foreign  countries. 


AVERAGE  DUTY  IN  EFFECT: 
-Before  Trade  Agreements 


\ 
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ESCAPE-CLAUSE  ACTIONS 


HOW  MANY? 

The  escape  clause  allows  a  country  to  mod- 
ify concessions  made  in  trade  agreements, 
when  such  imports  threaten  to  damage  its 
domestic  industry.  While  there  are  thou- 
sands of  items  that  are  being  imported  un- 
der tariff  concessions,  the  escape  clause 
has  been  invoked  to  increase  duty  or  im- 
pose a  quota  in  only  6  cases. 


As  of  Feb.  10, 1956 


Escape  Clause 
Not  Invoked:  52 


Total 

Applications:  67 

/ 

Decisions/ 
Pending: 9 


"Escape  Clause 
Invoked: 6 
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HOW  MUCH? 


The  escape  clause  is  invoked  when  im- 
ports threaten  to  expand  to  the  point  of 
damaging  U.  S.  industry.  But  this  clause 
should  not  hide  the  fact  that  the  amount 
of  trade  that  has  been  affected  by  escape 
clause  action  is  negligible  compared  with 
the  total  amount  of  U.  S.  imports.  Ninety- 
nine  percent  of  U.  S.  imports  have  not  been 
affected.  And  even  in  the  6  cases  where 
the  escape  clause  has  been  invoked,  the 
action  has  been  to  limit  undue  expansion 
of  these  imports  rather  than  to  bar  them  al- 
together. 


Imports,  Fiscal  Year  1954-55 

Unaffected  by 
Escape  Clause 
Invocations 

mmtm  $78  Mill 

Affected  by 
i"***^              Escape  Clause 
Invocations 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS 


HOW  MUCH? 


Agricultural  Imports,  Billion  Dollars  (Adjusted  for  Price  Changes,  1952-54  Base) 
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The  United  States  is  the  second  biggest 
importer  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
the  world.  Its  imports  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts  alone  are  greater  than  total  imports 
of  any  other  country  except  the  United 
Kingdom,     Most  U.  S.  agricultural  imports 


are  complementary,  i.e.,  products  not  in- 
terchangeable with  those  grown  commer- 
cially in  the  U.  S.  A  smaller  proportion 
are  supplementary,  i.e.,  they  make  up  de- 
ficiencies in  commodities  produced  do- 
mestically. 


Agricultural  Imports,  Fiscal  Year  1954-55, 
Billion  Dollars 


Complementary- 


Supplementary- 


2.2 


Duty-Free  Dutiable 


ARE  THEY  DUTIABLE? 


Of  the  total  agricultural  imports  in  fiscal 
year  1954-55,  two-thirds  were  free  of  duty. 
Most  of  these  were  complementary  items. 
The  remaining  one-third,  the  dutiable  im- 
ports, were  mainly  supplementary  items, 
i.e.,  commodities  that  are  similar  to  those 
grown  commercially  in  the  U.  S. 
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ARE  DUTIES  BEING  REDUCED? 


Under  the  trade  agreements  program,  the 
U.  S.  has  reduced  duties  on  its  agricultural 
imports  in  return  for  concessions  given  by 
foreign  countries.  Using  the  1952  imports 
as  an  example,  the  extent  of  duty  reduction 
under  that  program  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
duties  were  reduced  on  items  totaling  30 
percent  of  import  value.  Of  the  remaining 
70  percent,  most  items  were  duty-free  or 
were  bound  against  duty  increase.  The 
items  on  which  no  duty  concessions  were 
made  accounted  for  only  3  percent  of  agri- 
cultural imports. 


Agricultural  Imports,  1952 

No  Concessions  Du,ies  Bound 


Duty  Free 
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HOW  MUCH  REDUCTION? 


Duty  rates  on  agricultural  imports  have 
been  cut  in  half  as  a  result  of  the  trade 
agreements  program,  in  return  for  duty  con- 
cessions obtained  from  other  countries. 
For  1952  dutiable  agricultural  imports,  the 
ad-valorem  duty  rate  in  effect  prior  to  the 
program  averaged  23.2  percent.  Duties  in 
effect  January  1,  1952,  reduced  the  aver- 
age rate  to  12.2  percent.  If  the  study  had 
been  made  on  imports  of  another  year,  ap- 
proximately similar  results  would  have 
been  obtained. 


Dutiable  Agricultural  Imports,  1952 

Average  Duty  in  Effect: 


23.2% 


12.2% 


Before 
Agreements 


Jan.  1,1953 
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IMPORT  QUOTAS  I 


Imports,  Fiscal  Year  1954-55 

NO 
QUOTAS: 


Dutiable : 


Duty  Free  i 


UNDER 
QUOTA: 


$4,306 

m 

$5,620 

Million 

Section  22 
Items 

($114  Mill.) 


HOW  MUCH? 


Import  quotas  (quantitative  restrictions  on 
the  amount  of  a  commodity  that  may  De 
imported)  apply  to  only  a  few  agricul- 
tural commodities.  The  largest  quota  item 
is  sugar.  Other  quotas  are  under  Section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
Quotas  have  not  reduced  imports  of  the 
items  involved  below  the  amounts  that  had 
been  imported  Defore  the  quotas  were  put 
into  effect.  These  quota  imports  added  in 
fiscal  year  1954-55  to  $496  million,  5  per- 
cent of  the  $10.4  billion  of  total  imports, 
and  13  percent  of  the  S3. 8  billion  of  agri- 
cultural imports, 
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HE  TREND? 


Imports,  Fiscal  Year  1954-55 

By  Section  22  Quota  Status 

Quotas  Discontinued 


in  Prior  Years 


/The  recent  tendency  has  been  to  relax  im- 
port quotas  whenever  they  are  no  longer 
needed.  The  extent  of  relaxation  is  shown 
by  the  following  facts:  The  import  value  in 
fiscal  year  1954-55  for  items  on  which 
quotas  (Sections  22  and  104)  had  been  dis- 
continued by  Jan.  1,  1955,  was  $13  million; 
by  Jan.  1,  1956,  the  value  was  up  to  $68 
million.  And  on  the  latter  date,  only  $59 
million  of  1954-55  imports  were  still  under 
q  uota. 


Jan.  1,1955   Jan.  1,  1956 
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Sugar  was  put  under  import  control  in  1934, 
at  the  time  of  the  Sugar  Act  that  likewise 
restricted  marketings  of  domestic  sugar. 
The  import  quota ,  which  is  set  each  year, 
represents  the  difference  between  total 
U.  S.  sugar  requirements  and  a  fixed  quota 


for  domestic  sugar  producing  areas  and  the 
Philippines.  As  a  result  of  increased  U.  S. 
consumption,  sugar  imports  have  grown 
steadily  while  marketings  of  domestic 
sugar  have  been  limited  to  fixed  quotas 
since  1948.  In  1955,  sugar  imports  were 
40  percent  above  the  1934-38  average. 


Million  Short  Tons.  Raw  Value 


SUGAR  IMPORTS 
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HEESE  IMPORTS 


Million  Pounds 

70 


1930 

Effective  July  1953 


1935 


1940  1945 
Year  Beginning  July  1 


955 
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Section  22  quotas  affect  only  those  imports 
which  could  materially  interfere  with  do- 
mestic agricultural  programs.  In  the  case 
of  cheese,  total  imports  since  imposition  of 


the  quota  on  July  1,  1953,  have  continued 
at  about  50  million  pounds.  Only  about  20 
million  pounds  are  under  quota,  and  the 
quota  on  these  types  is  in  line  with  pre- 
vious imports. 
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